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LAE SRATIEE ht 


‘SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PORTUGAL, TOURS AND CRUISES. 


EVERY TEN DAYS. 
14 days, £12; 23 days, £16 to £20. 


The Splendid New TWIN-SCREW Steamers LANFRANC and ANTONY (6,400 tons) 
are employed in this service. 


BOOTH LINE &. ‘ities’ street @ 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY'S S.S. “OPHIR.” 


6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 H.P. 


Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN 
FRETHEIM, LOEN, MEROK, NAES and ODDA. 


13th & 27th July. : : ; 
se & d haa v! Days’ Delightful Cruise for 13 Guineas 
roth & 24th Aug. and upwards. 

Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 


Avenue, London. For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


AND 
Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


APPLY TO M. LANGLANDS & SONS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHET- 
LAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SUMMER CRUISE: 


The fine steam yacht ‘‘St. Sunniva'' from Leith to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS of 
Norway, June 8th and 20th, July 2nd, 13th, and 25th, and August 6th; inclusive fare from £10 10s. 

CRUISE ROUND GREAT BRITAIN from Leith, August 17th, Gravesend 19th, calling at 
Torquay, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Man, Greenock, Oban, Stornoway, Orkney, 
Aberdeen, and Leith. Z 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
from May list to September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good Joch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Worprr & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Mixne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and CHARLES 
MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 


Strand, London, 
iverpool. 


14th & 29th June. Oe 


BY THE 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 
Via Harwich and the Hook Daily. 


HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 


OL? VYVORLD 


CITIES OF THE 


ZUYDER Ze 


and other interesting 


CORRIDOR VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
DINING AND BREAKFAST CARS, 
QUICKEST SERVICE TO HOLLAND. 
Send post card to the Continental Manager, Great Eastern 


Railway, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


EMERSON’S C.A.C. 


Send 13 Stamps to G. WAUGH & Co., 177a, Regent Street, London, W. 
: AND TRY. 
It takes away pain and kills the root. 


ir 


NEVER FAILS TO CURE. 


For the restoration ofthe First fallen and the Protection 
of Friendless young women, 

Nos. 4, 5 & 6, Regent Sq., Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C. 

The applications for admission are painfully urgent, and it is 
hard to witness the anguish and sorrow of those who apply, and 
pass them over for lack of funds. 

This best of all rescue work is hampered and hindered by 
debt, and the Committee require more Subscribers, as the 
work: is limited for lack of more money. Had they the means 
many more young lives could be snatched from sin, 
and—mark this ! nearly every case that comesinto the Homes 
is a rescue. 

The Secretary will be happy to forward the last Annual Report. 

Treasurery—ALFRED HOARE, Esq,, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HOMES 
OF 


HOPE 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


FR | NTO N Close to Esplanade and Golf Links, FINE NEW RESIDENCE, 

» containing eight excellent rooms and every modern convenience. 
Price, £1,150 Freehold. £850 may remain at 4 per cent.—Particulars from “Owner,” c/o 
Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 


residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— é 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Pupils taken in 
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MR. TREE, 


H IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.30. 

ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 

HN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Arrrep Surro. 

MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE, 

ARRICK. MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS ViQtey VANBRUGH EVERY EVENING at 8.30 in 
The successful Play in Four Acts by ALFRED SuTRO. 

MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT and every following WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 

MATINEES WEDNESDAYS (except to-day, June 5) AND SATURDAYS, 2.30. 
SAIETY THEATRE. ; Manager, Mr. GeorGe Epwarors, 
A New Musical Play, entitled 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 

Box Office open daily from 10 till 10. 

LONDON HIPPODROME. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 
Mdle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
THE DEBUTANTE. THE PEREZOFFS. &e., &c, 
ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, 
Open lla.m.tollp.m. 1s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
BULGARIAN SECTION.—IMPERIAL COURT. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 
IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE. 
“THROUGH THE BALKANS IN TEN MINUTES.” 
VIEWS of MONASTIR, SHIPKA PASS, CATTARO, &c, 
ATTRACTIONS AT THE 
ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
“OLD JAPAN" IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Teahouses, and Geisha. 
Exhibiting every phase of their wonderful Crafts. 
A Wealth of Cherry, Peach, and Wistaria Blooms. 
FUJI YAMA.—NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE, 
JAPANESE THEATRE. FREE. 
The New Great Chute—Maxim's Flying Machine. 
Balkan Stalactite Caves—Pygmies from Ituri. 
The Salt Mine—The Switchback. 
See the NEW ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 
SEE Exhibit of the 
“BAT”? EXPANDING BED. 
“BAT?” EXPANDING BED. 
(Manufactured only by THe ExpanpinG Bep Co., Lrp., 17, Church St., Kensington; 
GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH SOCIETY 
OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. Admission 1/-, including Catalogue. 
Organised by EUGENE CREMETTI. 
P ERCY GRAINGER, ONLY RECITAL ‘THIS SEASON. 
Bliithner Grand Pianoforte. 
Concert Direction, E. L. Ropinson, 7, Wigmore Street, W. 
’ 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. By Oscar Witpr. 
J EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
ie) 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
WALLS OF JERICHO. 
[_YRic THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
CLANCARTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 
MATINEE WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 

EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins, 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN'S PALACE. 

WORKING TOBACCO EXHIBITS. 

PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS—FREE, 

GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

EARL’S COURT. 

A COLONY OF ART MISSIONARIES, 

SEE THE WATERFALL AND THE LOTUS POND. 

“OLD JAPAN.” “OLD JAPAN.” 

The FISHING CORMORANTS. 

1 
How To Save 103 Sa. Ft. In Your BEDRoow. 
“BAT? EXPANDING BED. 
IN DUCAL HALL, BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION. 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
AZOLIAN HALL, THURSDAY, June 13, at 3. 
Tickets 10/6, 5/-, and 2/6, at Hall and usual Agents. 
A VIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.~ Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KnNEEsrE, Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d'Hote. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. “*Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


Separate Tables. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend your holidays at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for motoring and driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. 
Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent.’’ Telephone: 109 Leamington, 


J ONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. Moderate 


charges, Baise 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


Garage. 
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‘Miss Eva Moore, the very 
accompl'shed and charming 
acitess NOW aprearing as 
Mrs, Glayde, the neglected 
wife and heroine in “ John 
Glayde’s Honour’? at the 
St. James’s Thea!re, was 
married to Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, the well-known 
actor - playwright, sixteen 
yeats ago. She has an 
only son—the bright little 
boy seen in the accom- 
panying photograph, Mr. 
and Mrs. Esmond have a 
town house in artistic 
Chelsea and a delightful 
country cottage up the river 
at Maidenhead 


CHARMING PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS EVA 


Foulsham & Barfield 


MOORE AND HER SON, JACK 


THE TATLER: 


The recent short season of 
The Follies at the New 
Royalty Theatre was so 
successful that Mr. Pelissier 
has decided to aca’n: open 
for an all-too-short visit at 
the .same theatre. The 
Follies opened their present 
season on Monday Jast. and 
ate givny an_ excellent 
show very much on the 
lines of their former pro- 
eramme. Foremost among 
a number of amusing 
items is the re>resentation 
of a number of music- 
hall turns burlesqued in 
Mr. Pelissier’s inimitable 
manner 


MISS LILY WALBROOK SINGS A SONG 


MR. PELISSIER AS MAY DE COLTE 


Miss Walbrook is one of Mr. Pelissier’s latest recruits. She is sure to win This depicts Mr. Pelissier in one*of his most laughable impersonations, 
a big share of popular favour 


Photographs by Hana 
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which forms a part of the successful burlesque on music-halls 


FHE- TAFLER 


and 


The Sword and the Pen. 


HE Pengali papers call for a 
hundred agitators to replace the 
deported Lajpatrai. However, it 


appears that Lajpatraiotism is 
at a discount. 


Sikh Transit. 
o more as fifty years ago 
Will mutiny and murder stalk ; 
The men who fight are true, and so 
We need not fear the men who talk. 


The bold Babus must call a halt 
Or meet suppression stern and quick ; 
One Sikh who’s faithful to his salt 
Makes agitators very Sikh. 


Our Skilled Workmen. 
t is a calumny to say that the workmen 
dismissed from Woolwich Arsenal are 
doomed to starve. The best of them can 
get good berths in Germany, and Canada 
can employ the rest. 


Thrift, Thrift. 
ur rulers have made with a stroke of 
the pen 
Economies strikingly large, 
And soon if we keep on discharging the 
men 
We shan’t have the guns to discharge. 


Our Cousins German. 

Among German delegates to The Hague 
are several avowed opponents of dis- 

armament. But as the Germans are not 

go ng to discuss that question at all, what 

does it matter ? 


J 


eM 
: 


A 
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HYDE PARK 


A Hint. 

Ou delegates who have been sent 
To advocate disarmament 

Can all be virtuous and vague 

In their discussion at The Hague. 

But as the cause they champion thus 

The other people won't discuss, 

Why not attend to business there 

And talk disarmament elsewhere ? 


Empire Day. 

Owing to his objection to hoist the flag 
on Government offices for Empire 

Day the Premier will be known in future 

as Sir Henry Campbell. He is not a 

Bannerman. 


Not Jacks in Office. 

le et colonists, both white and black, 
~ Unfurl the banner to the sun ; 

Our rulers won’t run up the Jack, 
They'd sooner jack it up and run. 


The Mettle of the Pasture. 

xtreme Irish patriotism is taking the 
shape of driving Kerry cows off their 

pasture—a rather cowherdly practice. 

Fo Ireland’s cause with wrath intense 
The gallant boys uproot the fence, 

And glowing with the joy of battle 

They put to flight the Saxon’s cattle. 


The Orchid. 
“hough Winston vents his spleenful soul 
On Austen’s costly buttonhole, 
He'll find the wearer, I infer, 
A very orchid customer. 


EEF We SzZA 
NA ZZ : 


\* 
LZ) 


Why should not every well-known man—and woman—bear a neat label setting forth in ‘‘ plain figures" their names, qualifications, etc. ? 
This would prove of infinite use to the country cousin, newly-arrived American tourist, and what not who visit London at this season - 


of the year 
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By. 
© Adrian Ross. 


Merry May. 
We sang to hail the month of May, 
May hailed on us again, 
Till genial spring was done one day 
And June began to rain. 


The West-end Picture Robbery. 
[t may be a paying though perilous 
game 
To have an old 
frame, 
But surely it must be a lunatic’s plan 
To steal fifty pictures by one living man. 


master cut out of its 


The Small Holdings Bill. 

“*T*he Daily Chronicle” hails Mr. “ Lulu” 
Harcourt’s bill as a “rural revolu- 

tion.” Other Radicals are inclined to 

think it a “too Lulural revolution.” 


Back to the Land. 
omething must be done, it is admitted, 

to bring back Englishmen to the 

land or keep them from quitting it when 
they are already there. So some new 
commissioners are to be created at salaries 
of not more than £3,000 a year. If that 
does not bring back agricultural prosperity, 
what will? 


The Universal Remedy. 
‘The Government measure is 
planned 

Tor bringing the labourer back to the 
land ; 

Officials can do it at once, it is clear, 

By snipping red tape at three thousand a 
year. 


skilfully 
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CHURCH PARADE AS IT SHOULD BE 
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The Latest. 


rhicls of Gottenberg ts © Gaiety Success. 


THE SCENE OUTSIDE THE GATES OF THE BARRACKS, ROTTENBERG 


The names of the characters, reading from left to right, are: Colonel Finkhausen (Mr. A. J. Evelyn), Prince Otto (Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun.’, Hermann (Mr. Harold Thorley), Karl (Mr. George Grundy), Fritz Mr. T. C. Maxwell); in front—Max Moddelkopf (Mr. Edmund Payne) 
and Franz (Mr. Somers Bellamy) 


THE ARRIVAL AT ROTTENBERG * A SCENE IN THE GARDENS OF THE “RED HEN” NEAR GOTTENBERG 
Prince Otto and Max Moddelkopf (Mr. George Elsa, the general's daughter (Miss May de Sousa), Prince Otto (Mr. G. Grossmith, jun.), and 
Grossmith, juh., and Mr. Edmund Payne) Moddelkopf (Mr. Edmund Payne) . 


Phovorraphs by Foulsham & Banfield 


A PRETTY NUMBER FROM ACT II.—MITZI (MISS GERTIE MILLAR) SINGS 


The names of the chorus, reading from left to right, are: Bijou Dreno, Doris Roberts, Margaret Webster, Blanche Brown, May Sarony, Connie Stuart, 
Leonie Roy, and May Chateris 
' 


The Girls of Gottenberg is one of the successes of the season, and Mr. George Edwardes is to be congratulated upon providing at the Gaiety a delightful pot-pourri ~ 
of wit and humour in which the work of Miss Gertie Millar, Miss de Sousa, Mr. Grossmith, jun., and Mr. Edmund Payne is given ample scope 
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A Tramp Abroad. 

ARK TWAIN, otherwise Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, the famous 
American humorist, now on a 
flying visit to England, has 
in every part of the British 
Empire. In 1896 when in Johannesburg 
he talked to a pressman about South 
Africa’s numerous afflictions. ‘“‘.Yes,”” he 
said, “you have had a fearful time here 
lately—what with wars, revolutions, rin- 
derpest, locusts, drought—and me! | 
guess you can go no further with plagues. 
Now ‘that I've come you must take a 
change for the better.” 


travelled 


One: of the Great. 

©: another occasion, when responding 
to the toast of ‘‘ Literature,” Mark, 

rising with his characteristic affectation of 

being extremely tired, said, “ The name of 


La ayeite 


MR. GEORGE BROOKE 


Son of Sir George Brooke, whose marriage 

to Miss Nina Hill, daughter of Lord and Lady 

Arthur Hill, is announced to take place this 
month 


some bright ornament of it is invari- 
ably coupled with this toast, but where 
are the great ornaments of literature? 
Socrates and Virgil and all the great 
ornaments of literature in the past are 
gone. Milton and Shakspere are dead, 
and I—I don’t feel very well myself.” 

Mark Twain will be the guest of the 
Pilgrims’ Club on the 25th inst. 


London Scottish. 
he Prince of Wales is one of the 
patrons of the Royal Caledonian 
ball which takes place at the Hotel Cecil 
next Monday (June to). One recalls a 
very amusing story which H.R.H. once 
told ata public banquet. A Highlander 
on paying his maiden visit to London 
met a fellow townsman who had been 
resident only a short time, and inquired, 
“Mon, can ye tell me where I shall find 
the Caledonian Asylum: ?” The other 
replied, ‘‘ Why, mon, ye’re in it!” 


Who is an accomplished and clever actress. 
of Geraldine Ridgeley in ‘‘ His House in Order” at the St. James's 


Theatre recently. Miss Faber is the wife of the well-known 


Attracts the Fair. 
Sit John Kirk, who has just received a 
knighthood, will find his title very 
useful in certain circles. For instance, 
this is what the late Sir John Robinson, 
the well-known editor, wrote a month 
after he received his knighthood: ‘“ What 
a world it is. I was sitting on a chair in 
the park to-day near a rather pretty 
woman. She disregarded me and gave 
me neither smile nor glance. Presently 
Mr. Biron, Q.C., and his wife came by. 
‘How d’ye do, Sir John?’ said Biron. 
The fair one instantly gave me the sweetest 
look and kept it up until I rose and 
pursued my walk.” 


Question of Religion. 
AES day (Wednesday) a new master of 
ae College, Oxford, is to be 
elected, Dr. Caird having resigned. The 
immediate predecessor. of Dr. Caird wa; 
the famous Dr. Benjamin Jowett, about 
whom many stories used to be told. On 
one occasion the council met in solemn 
conciave and summoned “the little here- 
tic,” as he was sometimes called, into its 
awful presence. ‘ Now, Mr. Jowett,” said 
the president severely, “answer the truth. 
Can you sign the Thity- -nine Articles ?’ 
“If you've a : little ink,” murmured Jowett. 
‘The council was dumfounded. 


Applause Necessary. 

“Lhe gala performance at Covent Garden 
Theatre next Tuesday when kings 

and queens will be present reminds one 

that in former times it was not considered 

“etiquette” for royalty to applaud the 

performers. 


writer, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
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She took the part 


Davey 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. HARRY FRAGSON 


Who is appearing at the Tivoli with immense 

success. In addition to this Fragson is paying 

frequent visits to seaside resorts. He will also 

contribute a special selection of songs on the 

occasion of the Queen's féte at the Mansion House 
on the 13th and 14th of this month 


The King’s Example. 
W Jhen about to appear at 

Naples Malibran, the great 
songstress, told the King that she 
could not sing if she were received 
in silence. “V ery well,” said the 
Sovereign, “I will set the exam- 
ple.” Therefore, just before going 
on Malibran caught the King’s 
eye and softly clapped her hands 
to remind him. He promptly 
acted on the hint, and the -house 
followed his example. 


A Fashionable Wedding. 
o-morrow will see the wedding 

at Hanover Square of Mr. 
Rupert D’Oyly Carte and Lady 
Dorothy Gathorne - Hardy, the 
eighteen- year-old daughter of the 
Earl of Cranbrook. She is con- 
nected by marriage with the 
Earl of Derby and the Earl of 
Glasgow, her eldest brother, Lord 
Medway, having married Lady 
Dorothy Boyle and her second 
brother Lady Isobel Stanley. 


The edna 
M«! Rupert D'Oyly Carte, who 
is the stepson of Mrs. D’ Oyly 
Carte of Savoy fame, is an able 
man, and the extraordinary 
success of London’s magnificent 
hotels is in no small way due to 
him. The “Savoy” group and 
the * Carlton” group are honour- 
able rivals, and their emulation 
has placed London on its present 
pinnacle in so far as luxurious 
hotel life is concerned. 


Langer 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS BERYL FABER 
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Campbell-Gray 
SCENE FROM THE LAST ACT OF ‘THE VIERGE OF AVILLA"—BY M. GEORGES CLAIRIN 
This beautiful painting, lent by Madame Sarah Bernhardt (who is the central figure in the picture), is perhaps the most impressive of a 
number of remarkable pictures now on show at the Grafton Galleries. The exhibition is being held under the auspices of the Entente 
Cordiale Society, and consists of works executed by well-known members of La Société des Aquarellistes Francais and La Société des 
Peintres de Marin 


Campbell.Gray 
FIRST ACT OF ‘“THEQDORA”—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF M. GEORGES CLAIRIN'S WORK 


The above represents another masterly subject from this artist's brush with ‘the divine Sarah” as the central figure. The °) 
subjects reproduced above are typical of the other works—there are over 400 - exhibited at the Grafton Galleries. Art lovers 


should certainly pay a visit to view this unique collection of oil and water colours 


766c 
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The Hat’s the Thing. 

TOUR of the haunts of London 
society just now convinces one 
that it matters considerably less 
who and what you are than what 

you have on. A particularly prominent 


Burford 


MR. TREE AS LORD ILLINGWORTH 


In the revival, after fourteen years’ interval, of 
‘A Woman of No Importance” at His Majesty's 
Theatre. Mr. Tree, who is noted for his marvel- 
lous make-ups, is most successful in his imper- 
sonation of the epigrammatic peer 


feature is the hat. The mad hatter seems 
to be the monarch of fashion this season. 
Nobody heeds friends or personalities 
nowadays, but only hats—hats adorned 
with scarlet wheatears with mauve roses, 
lobster claws, dyed egret feathers a yard 
high, stackyards of variegated straw, “and 
masses of ostrich plumes. 


An Irish Ont Agee 

Hi ‘The superiority of the old architecture 
over the new is beyond question, for 

where will you find any modern buildings 

that have lasted as longas the ancient ones?” 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE 


of the M 


Naval Discipline. 
he officers of H.M.S. —— were enter- 
taining their friends with a grand 
lunch, and in attendance were some typical 
British tars. A young lady guest, want- 
ing some bread, “asked a Sailor waiter to 
bring her what she desired. But he drew 
himself up stiff and stern and to her 
amazement replied, “ Can’t do it, miss; 
I’m told off for taters.”’ 


Burford 
MISS MARION TERRY 


As Mrs. Arbuthnot in ‘‘A Woman of No Import- 

ance.” This is the part originally taken by Mrs. 

Bernard Beere and now played by Miss Terry 
with her never-lacking charm and tenderness 
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Red-hot Sovereigns. 
Or of the oldest members of the peerage 
is Lord Crawshaw, who has_ just 
entered on his eighty- third year. A cousin 
of the late Sir “Cunliffe Brook, she is a 
descendant of that even more lamous man,. 
“Brooks the banker,’ who according to 
the legend stopped a run on. his bank by 
serving out red-hot sovereigns to panic- 
stricken depositors—-an incident utilised 
by Besant and Rice in ‘“ Ready-money 
Mortiboy.” 
A Pope’s Facetious Tact. 


oN joke which falls from the lips of a 

Pope is always noteworthy. Pius X. 
has made one which also included a 
pleasant method of putting a visitor at 
his ease. He was giving audience to 
Herr Schneider, the Bishop. of Paderborn 
in Westphalia. Scarcely had the prelate 
been introduced when the Pope said with 
a laugh, “Ha, ha! monsignor, we are 
brothers. We belong to the same family.” 
The bishop tried to look as if he under- 
stood but evidently failed. ‘‘Don’t you 
see ?”? went on the Pope. ‘We both be- 
long to the ‘Tailor’ family, Schneider as. 
well as Sarto.’ Schneider is, of course, 
the German for tailor just as Sarto is the 
Italian. 


The Baby Prince’s Birthright. 


he baby Prince of Asturias has just 
been the cause of a quaint and inte- 
resting ceremony. A ‘tonel” of sherry 
has been dedicated to him in the historic 
bodegas of Spain at Jerez. The wine is 
specially selected from the choicest vintages 
and is poured into a giant cask on which 
the name of the Prince of Asturias is 
inscribed. It will only be drunk when his 
Royal Highness comes o! age. 


An Old English Custom. 
This old Spanish custom was at one 

time practised in many English 
families, only then it was not sherry but 
home-brewed ale, the brewing of which 
took place in the same year as the birth of 
the heir, the casks being broached for the 
coming-of-age festivities. 


Sais 


Beh on AS 


Gale & loan 


ROYAL ENGINEERS JUST TAKEN AT ALDERSHOT 


Back row—Lt. R. Chevenix-Trench, Lt. M. C. Pollock, Lt. R. A. Owen, Lt. C. M. Waterlow, Lt. D. C. Courtney, Lt. T. E. Martin-Leake (one of the missing 


officers in the balloon ascent), Lt. F. A. Heymann, Lt. H. L. D. Pennington, Lt. W. N. Borton, Lt. D. Cree, 


Lt. D. S. Lewis, Lt. H. P. T. Lefroy; second 


row—Capt. W. A. de C. King, Capt. J. E. Criss, Lt. E. J. Hopkins, Lt. H. M. Henderson, Lt. R. A. Boger, Lt. C. J. Aston, Lt. F. C. Westland, Lt. W. H, Kelly, 
Lt. H. C. Hawtrey, Capt. A. C. Stevenson, D.S.O., Lt. L. Evans, Lt. H. C. Smith, Maj. E. C. Godfrey-Faussett, Capt. C. M. Carpenter; third row—Capt. 


E. S. Sandys, Maj. G. P. Scholfield, Maj. H. B. H. Wright, Maj. C. C. J. Pery, Col. J. E. Capper, C.B., Lt.-Col. 


Maj.-Gen. C. Barker, C.B., Col. 


M. A. Boyd, Col. P. T. Buston, C.B., D.S.O., 


J. L. Irvine, Maj. H. A. A. Livingstone, C.M.G., Lt.-Col. A. H. Cowie, Maj. F. E. G. Skey, Capt. C, E. G. Vesey; seated om 


ground—Capt, R. Walker, Lt. E. A. Osborne, Lt. M. Parrington, Lt. T. Wright, Capt. W. S, Douglas 
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Early Recollections. 

HE earliest incident of 
which I have any re- 
collection is one which 
occurred immediately 

after I first made the discovery 
that I could really play the piano. It is not 
easy always to recall the events of one’s 
childhood, but there are, as a rule, some 
things which stand out prominently in the 
memory, and this, in my case, is one of 
them, for it was, in fact, the first occasion 
on which I performed for an audience and 
received recognition for my services. 


The Hero of the Evening. 
children’s party was being held at our 
house, and after tea one or two of 
the elder children suggested how nice it 
would be if a dance could be arranged. 
The only objection was the lack of a 
pianist. I pricked up my ears when I 
heard Hee talking and promised to 
provide the music for them if they would 
like me to. As I was only three at the 
time they laughed at first ‘rather loudly, 
but I meant business, and following me 
to the room where our piano was they 
hoisted me on to the music stool and _ told 
me to begin. I soon had 
them dancing heartily, and 
the evening would have 
passed off without a hitch 
but that in the midst of a 
beautiful waltz 1 suddenly 
rolled off my perch and the 
music came to a full stop. 
Needless to say, my howls 
soon broke up the dance 
and brought a sympathetic 
group of grown-ups to my 
rescue, but anyhow I had, 
While it lasted, given our 
guests a merry time, and | 
was quite the hero of the 
evening. 


i 


Caelns the naaane. 

] have in the course of my 
life journeyed all over 

the five continents, in everv 

country in Europe as well 


as in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, Canada, 


Mexico, and elsewhere, and 
during these travels I have 
often had very interesting 
experiences. In January, 
tgo2, I even had a very 
narrow escape from death 
while crossing to America 
in the Oceanic, and this 
adventure was all the more 
unique, I think, because the 
menace came from the very 
instrument which is my 
constant cokes uel in life. 


A Bad Brean at Sea. 


if was troubled one night 
with a bad dream in 


which I imagined myself 
pursued through a_ huge 


forest with harsh cries by 
some weird animals. On 
coming to the edge of the 
trees I observed a huge 
headland futting out over 
a precipice, and over the 
precipice I rushed, my 
pursuers at my heels. 
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Ghe AmMecdotes of a 
Mr. I. J. PaderewsKi on his 


The Waking Reality. 


tretching out my hand I was con- 
siderably frightened to find myself 
imprisoned in the recess where my bed- 


stead stood. My upright grand piano, 
which I had in my cabin screwed to the 
ground on the opposite side to this recess, 
had fallen’ against the bedside, and. I 
imagined at first that the ship must have 
struck a rock and was breaking up. As 
everything above and around me, how- 
ever, seemed quiet I realised that this 
could'not be the case, and the arrival of 
das light soon showed me what were the 
actual facts 


A Piano Catastrophe. 


~here had been very rough weather for 
some time and this had evidently 

been responsible for loosening the fasten- 
ings by which the piano had been moored 
to the opposite wall. The crash that I 
heard in my dream probably occurred when 
it finally broke loose, and what I dreamed 
were the cries of pursuing animals was in 
eality the creaking of the castors as the 
piano slid little by little about the cabin 
when the ship lurched. It is strange how 
simple things become terrifying in dreams. 


MR. |. J. PADEREWSKI, 


Who recounts his experiences in the accompanying article 
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Experiences. 


THE FAMOUS PIANIST 


THE TALLER 


Paderewski, Pig-dealer. 

A part from my music I have 
- no hobbies except whist, 
billiards, and a fancy for farm 
stock. This last interest once 
led to an amusing experience 
when I was staying in the country in 
England. I had just purchased some prize 
pigs in Essex and the purchase had been 
advertised widely inthe newspapers. Well, 
I was looking into the. pigsty of a farm 
when the farmer came up, and scenting a 
possible customer entered into conversa- 
tion with me. . After showing me his pigs 
and being anxious apparently to sell me 
some and to impress me with his impor- 
tance as a breeder, he conducted me to a 
sty Thad not before seen and showed me 
a very fine lot of pigs. “Do you see 
those,” he said confidentially, lowering his 
voice, “I’ve sold them to Mr. Paderewski, 
the great pig-dealer from abroad.” 


The Music of the Breeze. 


t my home in Poland, j 

own land, I havea considerable farm 
stock, for | am exceedingly fond of animals 
of all kinds. I love nothing better than 
to take a walk round my estate. No one 
who has not visited my 
country knows of the 
beauties of Poland. My 
home is surrounded with 
well-wooded hills — and 
fertile valleys, through 
Which flow many streams. 
Away to the south-east 
can be discerned the huge 
peaks of the Carpathian 
Mountains, so that I have 
a feast of natural beauty 
at hand whenever I take a 
walk. Behind the house, 
and indeed all round it, are 
forests of pine and fir trees, 
and many is the time that 
inspiration has come to me 
as I have walked among 
them and listened to the 
music of the wind through 
the branches. 


where I farm my 


i 


Home, Sweet Home. 

| am afraid | have di- 
gressed from the subject 

of anecdotes, but I am so 


passionately fond of the 
country that my thoughts 
continually wander back 
to my beautiful home in 
Poland and to my many 
interests there. There are 
the lands that I “have 
tilled, the parks that I 


have planted, the swiftly- 
rushing streams that I have 
stocked with trout, the 
cattle that I have bred, the 
vineyards I have taken such 
pains to cultivate, and the ° 
faithful dogs we are my 
special pets and whose com- 
pany 1 miss so much when 
Iam on my travels. There, 
too, are my beloved fellow 
countrymen. I take the 
greatest interest in the 
peasants on my estate, and 
| do all in my power to 
help them to improve their 
lot in lile. 


Marceau 
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of a Cookery B 


Escotmer’s Guide to Cookery. By Col. Newnham-Davis. 


The Art of the Cuisine. 

T is a big book written by a great 
cook, and it will be useful not only 
to accomplished cooks and _ ex- 
perienced housekeepers but also to 

beginners in the kitchen and the house- 
keeper’s- room, for M. Escolfier takes 
nothing for granted and explains very 
patiently all the groundwork of the art of 
cookery before he discusses the haute 
cuisine. 


Egg-cooking Multitudinary. 
he general run of Englishmen believe 
that the only methods of cooking 
eggs are by boiling, poaching, frying, 
scrambling, or making them into an 
omelet. I fancy that if any Briton is dis- 
turbed suddenly while he is reading his 
paper after breakfast and is asked whether 
he knows any other methods he will 
answer, “No!” just like that. M. Escoffier 
knows 11g methods—I am sorry he did not 
make it 120—of cooking hens’ eggs, and he 
has set all of these down in his book, and 
a dozen methods of dealing with plovers’ 
eggs and half-a-hundred ways of making 
omelets. 


Most Excellent Escoffier. 
here are nearly 3,000 recipes in the 
book, and they range from the cooking 
of chicken cutlets, the making of blanc. 
mange, and other quite simple operations, 
to the most difficult achievements of classic 
cookery. But M. Escoffier does more than 
set down in print the thousands of recettes 
he has invented and learned and perfected. 
He talks pleasantly of the tendencies of 
the day in all matters concerning the 
pleasures of the table ; he stoutly champions 
the supping ofsoup, which it seems thatsome 
of the baser sort have wished to abolish ; 
he advocates short dinners, and he tilts 
against hors d’ceuvres and savouries 


The Importance of Soup. 

had not heard of this unwarrantable 

attack on soup. Perhaps it was made 
some time when I was away travelling in an 
out-of-the-way part of Europe, or perhaps 
the papers did not tfeport it fully. M. 
Escoffier calls to the rescue the great Grimod 
de la Regniére, who wrote, “ ‘Soup is toa 
dinner what the porch or gateway is toa 
building,” and I think most gourmets will 
be on the side of the angels, MM Grimod 
and Escoffier. 


tt te tt 
Soups of Degree. 


ut there are soups and soups. The 
weak and washy liquid which a 
boarding-housekeeper serves out in 
bucketfuls in the hope that it will destroy 
the appetites of the boarders before they 
come to the more expensive food is a 
sinful thing, and I am sure that M. Escoffier 
would not have a word to say in_ its 
defence. If I may express a ‘personal 
opinion on_ this great soup question | 
should say that we are inclined to take 
too great aquantity of soup. A small cup 
of strong soup acts asa stimulant; a basin 
of soup cloys the appetite before the dinner 
is well begun. 


Caviar. 


ho was the Frenchman who wrote, 
‘*Give me the luxuries of life, let 


who will have the necessities’? I 


M. ESCOFFIER OF THE 


“CARLTON” 


Whose ‘‘Guide to Modern Cookery’’ has been 

published by W. Heinemann (12s. 6d. net). The 

book and its all-important subject is reviewed on 

this page by that prince of diners, Lieut.-Colonel 
Newnham-Davis 


remember that a good Bohemian did 
record this noble sentiment, but I cannot 
recall his name. I amsure that he ate the 
hors d’ceuvres and went without his dinner. 
When a German eats caviar he eats 
nothing but caviar. A pot or a tin of 
the celicacy surrounded by crushed ice is 
put before him and relays of hot toast 
are brought him. He eats all the caviar, 
which is possibly the reason why he re- 
quires no other dish to follow it. 


Inestimable Trifles. 


“his straightforward, 
devotion to caviar 
lovable trait the Germans possess ; indeed, 
I sometimes think it is their only lovable 
trait. M. Escoffier is quite right in recom- 


single - hearted 
is the most 


mending that a dinner should commence ° 


with the soup. though in his general con- 
demnation of hors d’euvres he spares 
caviar and oysters. I should add to this 
very small list Cantaloup melons and 
plovers’ eggs. 


The Origin of the ‘‘ Snack.” 
Savouries, which are placed in the 
“Index Expurgatorius”’ by M. Escoffier, 
have no right to exist. If a man ora 
lady at the close of dinner feels a 
craving to eat bits of herring or eggs 
stuffed with cold curry the dinrer must 
either have been insuflicient or the diner 
must be a crank. Savouries are a relic of 
the days when everybody who was any- 
body dined early in the afternoon and the 
gentlemen sat and drank wine for hours 
after their dinner. As the evening wore 
away they began to grow hungry, and the 
lady of the house or the hou: eheep er use:l 
to send into the dining-room a variety of 
“ snacks.” 
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The Welcome Teimpter. 
The hardened topers liked to gain a zest 
for further potations by eating salt 
fish and other irritants to the palate, and 
the savour es, beginning as a mild substitute 
for supper, became an excuse for “ just one 
more bottle.” In these days of late dinners 
and barley water the raison d’étre of the 
savoury has vanished. 


A Romance of Cookery: 


NM Escoffier’s is not oniy a cookery 
* book but has also not a little 
of romance within its pages. For in- 


stance, witness his description of faisan 
a la mode d’Alcantara. “This recipe,” 
he says, “comes from the famous Alcan- 
tara convent.” History tell us that at the 
beginning of the Portuguese campaign in 
1807 the convent’s library was pillaged by 
Junot's soldiers and its manuscripts were 
used in the making of cartridges. 
Now it happened that an officer of 
the commissariat who was witnessing. the 
event Jound among a collection of recipes 
selected by the monks the particular one 
now under our notice, which was applied 
only to paises 
It struck him as interesting, and after 
trying it when he returned to France in 
the following year he surrendered it~ to 
the Duchess of Abrantes, who noted it in 
her memous. 
It represents perhaps the only good 
thing the Trench derived from that un- 
fortunate campaign, and it would tend 
to prove that foie gras and truffles, which 
had been known for so long in Languedoc 
and Gascony, were also known in Istre- 
madura, where even at the present day 
tolerably good truffles are to be found. 
# = id 

How it is Cooked. 

se The, Deen ” goes on M. Escoffier, 
s as follows :— 

e Empty the pheasant from the front, 
bone its breast, and stuff it with fine duck’s 
foie gras mixed with quartered truffles 
cooked in port wine. 

“ Marinade the pheasant for three days 
in port wine, taking care that it be well 
covered therewith. This done cook it 
“en casserole’ (the original recipe says on 
the spit, but the saucepan is more suit- 
able). Reduce the port wine of the 
marinade, add to it a dozen medium-sized 
truffles, set the pheasant on these truffles, 
and heat for a further ten minutes. 

“N.B.—This last part of the recipe 
may be advantageously replaced by the 
‘a la Souvaroff’ treatment; that is to 
say, having placed the pheasant and the 
truffles in a terrine sprinkle them with 
the reduced port combined with slightly 
buttered game glaze, then hermetically 
seal down “the lid of the terrine and com- 
plete the cooking in the oven.” 


A Hunger-raising Volume. 
M. Escoffier's book is no dry compila- 
tion of recettes. It contains much 
that is interesting to the gourmet as well 
as much that is useful to the cook, for he 
has little tales to tell concerning some of 
the dishes, and now and again a scrap of 
history crops up. M. Escoffier’s book 
should make an excellent pier to send 
to anyoue likely to go to the Kalahari or 
any other desert where men die of thirst, 
for the mouth of any man who reads the 
book will water, and no man whose mouth 
waters can die of thirst. 
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By Enrico 
Caruso. 


Became : 


Pleasures that Grow. Westward Ho: 
EALLY every year brings more 
pleasure into my life. IEvery time 
that I come to Lon- 
don the public is 
more than kind to me, and 
now THE TATLER—a 
“weekly” which I never 
miss looking through—asks 
me to tell it how I became a 
singer. I do not know that 
I have much to say upon the 
subject, but such as the infor- 
mation is your readers are 
most welcome to it. 


How the Major Helped me. 
t first my comrades used to laugh at had not been long singing before I was 
my determination to go on the opera invited to appear in South America. 
stage so Next came a never-to-be-forgotten season 
soon as my at Monte Carlo, and eventually I was en- 
soldiering gaged for Covent Garden. The following 
days should year I could not accept the invitation of 
be over. the management to return to London— 
Happily for being due in South America-—but the 
me the following year and each successive season 
majorof my I have spent very delightful summers here. 
battery  Imay take this opportunity of saying that 
heard me_ no singer could wish for better luck than 


Early Difficulties. 
AS a boy I scarcely was 
encouraged to persevere 
in my determination to be- 
come a singer. My father 
wished me to follow in his 
own footsteps and to interest 
myself in machinery. For- 
tunately for my future pro- 
spects I took the bit between 
my teeth (as you English ot 
have it) and devoted all my 
spare time to practising. At first the struggle 
was an uncommonly hard one, and more than 
once I was tempted to follow the ‘paternal counsels. 
But my good friends advised me to continue my 
studies, and in due course | knew enough about 
singing to obtain a few small engagements. By 
degrees I went on to better things when suddenly 
I found myself called upon to serve as a soldier, 
consequently I had for the moment to give up 
all thoughts of singing Radamés and to attire 
myself instead in the uniform of an Italian 
artilleryman. 


SIGNOR CARUSO 


A characteristic portrait 
of the famous tenor before 
his moustacke was shaved 


THE FAMOUS TENOR IN A NEW ROLE—WITHOUT HIS MOUSTACHE 


singing oneday, andhence- to be engaged at Covent Garden. The 
forth he was kind enough audience is a wonderfully loyal one. If 


A CARICATURE OF CARUSO DRAWN BY HIMSELF 


The sketch shows him as he appears in ‘‘Fedora” 


to take an interest in me. 
As soon as my time was up 
I studied véles, and shortly 
afterwards I made a success- 
fuldébut. Oneof my earliest 
parts was André Chenier. 


Tamagno’s Advice. 
Alter a while I began to 
‘think about adding 
Radamés to my vépertoire— 
a decision from which the 
late Tamagno tried to 
dissuade me. I bore his 
advice in mind for some 
time, but as my voice gained 
strensth and yolume I 
thought I might with safety 
venture upon this exacting 
part. It is not, of course, 
proper for me to venture 
an opinion as to whether or 
not I am suited to the part, 
but I think I may say that 
I do not find the music too 
much for me. Still, I am 
very glad that Lat first took 
my friend’s advice, for I 
might have hurt my voice 
by attempting the music 
too soon. 
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you once please the habitués and always do 
your best to merit their good opinion they 
never will fail you. In the years to come 
I hope that it may be my privilege to 
merit their good opinion as I have been 
fortunate enough to do in the past. 


it it is 


Incessant Travelling. 


] fancy I must have travelled as much 

as anyone in my profession, for in 
addition to my South American engage- 
ments I have put in several tours in the 
United States besides singing all over 
southern Europe. I also have been en- 
gaged at Ostend, Vienna, and Berlin, and 
a short time ago I went twice to Paris 
to sing. 


Future Engagements. 


t the end of my London engagement 

I shall be again on the wing. I 
cross the Channel at the end of July, 
visiting various places en route, for my 
home near [lorence, and in the early 
winter I return to the States for the New 
York season. I then tour throughout the 
country, and eventually expect to find 
myself back once more in London with 
the audiences J love so well. 


A 


b 


to 


THE TATLER 


OOD wine needs no bush; all it 
needs, indeed, is drinking. But 


good wine is not always easy 
to obtain. One cannot send a 
messenger boy round to the nearest grocer 
with a postal order for 3s. 6d. and a curt 
note requesting the immediate deliver y per 


bearer of “ one bottle of good wine.’ Like 
friendship and slippers, wine requires the 
mellowing influence of time ere it can 


reach that state of perfection which shall 
enable the connoisseur to gargle with it 
for a few moments ina very attractive and 
musical fashion before allowing it to seek 
its destined haven in his very vitals. One 
swallow does not make a summer, but 
a course of persistent and _ intelligent 
swallows will often turn the winter of our 
discontent into a very good imitation of 
that spring which is eternal in the human 
breast and only awaits the stimulus of a 
little alcoholic encouragement to emerge. 
The folly of putting old wine into new 
bottles has become proyerbial, and as a 
general practice it has long been discon- 
tinued, but the habit of placing new wine 
into old bottles still prevails and, indeed, 
threatens to become more common every 
day. 
co it <3 
HOSE of us who belong to old- 
fashioned clubs where we can 
dine in perfect silence in a semi- 
darkened room, our wants minis- 
tered to by prehistoric waiters with side 
whiskers, who lay the varied viands before 
us with a reverence which suggests the 
performance of some sacred ‘old-world 
ceremonial, ar2 safe in ordering the oldest 
wine that the cellar can produce. But we 
do not all belong to fashionable clubs ; 
some of us have been blackballed for the 
Turf or the Garrick on account of our 
connection with the racecourse or the 
stage. Others have been ejected from the 
Athenzeum for using unepiscopal lan- 
guage to the steward. Some again have 
been removed shrieking from the Devon- 
shire for making a heart declaration with 
only three cards of that particular suit in 
our own hand and evincing surprise when 
our partner proceeded to lay down the 
ace, queen, ten, and five other small hearts 
upon the table. Others have been turned 
out of the Kennel Club for barking at the 
hall porter, and so on. We are conse- 
quently compelled to take our meals 
wherever we can, either at a ham and beef 
emporium in St. Martin’s Lane where you 
can obtain a cut off the joint and two 
vegetables for 4d. or at some more polite 
restaurant in Soho where a dinner of eight 
courses (including hors dceuvres at the 
beginning and a banana and three mon- 
key nuts at the end) is served on cold 
plates for the modest sum of 2s. 6d. The 
problem of ordering wine on such occa- 
sions is always a difficult one. If you are 
zak enough to ask the wine waiter for 
IMs ~andid opinion on the subject he will 
always advise the selection of a peculiar 
brand of champagne called Veuve Lafram- 
boise, of which nobody has ever heard, but 
in which he, being a relative by marriage 
of the widow lady who manufactures this 
particular decoction, takes a more than 
usually intelligent interest. I do not 
propose to discuss the relative merits of 
various champagnes, for a lecture upon 
this expensive beverage would be beyond 
the scope of this article and would, indeed, 
have little bearing upon my subject. J 
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intend only to look upon the wine when it 
is red—as, for instance, claret, burgundy, 
beaune, raspberry and vinegar, etc., for it 
is in the perfection of such vintages as 
these that the passage of years plays so 
prominent ¢ a part. 


down 


OOKING be chulls the wine 
list of the restaurant vou will 
observe an item which is_ con- 


spicuous by being underlined in 
red ink, thus [We have no red ink— Ep. 
Never mind. Youhave some imagination I 
suppose.—H.G.]: “Chateau Bonnefemme . 
(very nutty) fee O24 nee SOC opel bot. 
4s. per $-bot.” If you are giving a dinner 
to your “fiancée or to a select circle of City 
magnates you will probably run to a 
whole bot, and hang the expense. If you 
are merely dining with what I believe is 
technically known as “the wife,” a half- 
bot. will be sufficient. You proceed to 
order it with as lordly.an air as you can 
afford without spoiling your shirt front, 
sit back in your chair and commence 
eating olives, being careful to throw the 
stones underneath the table or into the 
flowerpot with which the board is adorned 
and which contains an artifical chrysan- 
themum or a couple of real live daffodils. 
We will now follow the wine waiter to 
the cellar. Here he looks carefully about 
until his eve alights upon a bin Jabelled 
Bonnefemme, 1824, from which he takes 
an empty bottle, which he proceeds to fill 
with a dark red fluid from a large cask 
in the corner bearing the legend, “‘ Cohen 
Bros., Pimlico. This side up with care. 
Tull value given for returned empties.” 
Our waiter now places the newly-filled 
bottle in a small basket, returns to tle 
dining-room, and lays his burden upon 
your table with the patient smile of a man 
from whom none of the mysteries of life 
are pete 


WANT you. to dake areca notice 

of the bottle in which this particular 

brand of so-called wine is confined. 

I want you to inspect the casket in 
which this precious stimulant lies concealed 
like a ruby in a—well, in whatever rubies 
are usually concealed. You will observe 
that it is no ordinary bottle such as you 
could get at a chemist’s shop—though, 
by the by, the label, “ Poison,” would not 
be especially inappropriate ‘it you only 
knew it. 
and upright bearing of a bottle of Apolli- 
naris; it has not that rotundity of figure 
which distinguishes a flask of Schweppe, 
or those sloping shoulders which mark the 
bottle of Perrier. It is a large black bottle 
with a venerable and sinister if somewhat 
dissipated air. It looks as though it had 
spent the night in an atticand had omitted 
for several months to brush its hair. It is 
thickly covered with cobwebs. It bears 
upon its bosom a coating of fine dust 
designed to give it that respectable and 
antiquated appearance which shall endear 
it to the heart of the tyro and may even 
deceive the connoisseur. (The latter, how- 
ever, if he wishes to show his savoir faire, 
will probably remark that the wine is too 
cold. Whereupon the waiter will hurriedly 
retire to the kitchen, where he will plunge 
the bottle bodily into a pail of boiling 
water and return it to the table with its 
contents in a mulled condition which 
corresponds more nearly to the temperature 
of the restaurant.) 
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UT to return to the bottle—always 
a pleasant task, by the by—and 
its silvery coat of powder. ‘ Only 
the actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust,” said one of our 
national poets [Which one?—Ep. | 
don’t know.—H. G.] and from the 
granular shroud that drapes the sepulchre 
of this essence of Cohen Freres, Pimlico, 
there blooms that wonderful exotic which 
the world (with the assistance of the wine 
waiter) acclaims as Chateau Bonnefemme, 
1824. How is it done? youask. It is no 
easy matter, I assure you. The aging of 
a bottle is a task that requires all that a 
man has of patience, of fortitude, of dili- 
gence, of enthusiasm. Yet the work is 
undertaken daily cheerfully, quietly, by 
men who devote their lives to this noble 
object, who go down to their lonely tombs 
in Kensal Green ignored by the shallow 
public (with the sole exception, of course, 
of Mr. Algernon Ashton), unwept (as 
Milton says), unhonoured, and unhung. 


os i A 


ET me describe the daily round, the 
common task, of one of these brave 
bottle-agers. Rising at dawn he 
hastens to the mushroom shed in 

the garden and feeds the spiders. An hour 
later you may find him in the grounds cf 
some carpet-beating factory catching dust. 
On his way home he will pop in for a 
moment -to a rag and-bone merchant's 
office where he may purchase at a purely 
nominal price a dozen bottles. Having 
reached his humble tenement once more 
he proceeds to cover these bottles with a 
peculiar preparation (of which the principal 
ingredients are salad oil and _ glucose), 
peppers them gently with some of the 
carpet dust, and then issues forth to the 
mushroom shed to secure those cobwebs 
which are such an essential feature of his 
work, 
it ‘23 te 
HIS is the dangerous moment in the 
life of the bottle-ager. Spiders, 
as everybody is aware, are not 
animals that can be irritated with 
impunity. Robert Bruce tried it once; we 
know with what result. Miss Muflit was 
forced to postpone her al-fresco meal owing 
to the unwelcome attentions of a member 
of the tribe of arachnidee. [Of what ?— 
Ep. <A sub-class of tracheate arthropoids-. 
—H.G. Oh!—Ep.] But in the bright 
lexicon of the bottle-ager there is no such 
word as fear. He enters the spider's den 
with an intrepid step, pushes aside the 
giant tarantula that ‘seeks to bar lis 
ingress, reaps his crop of webbing, and in 
another moment is back in his studio 
coating his beloved bottles with the filmy 
product of his diligent if dangerous pets. 
By nightfall his task is over for the day 
and the bottles lie ready to be removed to 
the cellar of the restaurateur, where they 
will ultimately receive that treatment at 
the hands of the wine waiter which I 
described at some length at the commence- 
ment of this article. I am not naturally 
soft-hearted, but whenever | think upon 
the lot of these wretched men, hourly 
facing death in the cause of bottle- aging, 
I am sorely tempted to forego and _ re- 
nounce the privilege of ordering Chateau 
Bonnefemme (or indeed any vintage of equal 
maturity) so long as such danger is in- 
volved in the method of its manufacture. 
I may be foolish—— [You are.—Ep.] 
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TESSES. 


Ellis Rober.s 
VISCOUNTESS CASTLEREAGH 


Alice Hughes 
LADY GWENDOLEN GUINNESS 


Who has a beautiful house in 
St. James’s Square 


One of the most charming and youthful 
matrons in London society 


—— 
> CST « 


Lady Gwendolen Guinness fs 
one of the best known and 
most popular of London’s 
young society ladies. She 


At least two people whose 
portraits are reproduced on 
this page have been delighted 
by the return of Mr, Chaplin 


to the House of Commons, 
Viscountess Castlereagh is 
Mr, Chaplin’s only daughter 
while the Countess of Ifchester 
is her sister-in-law. Lady 
Castlereagh married the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry’s only 
son in 899, three years 
before her  sister-in-law’s 
marriage to Lord IlIchester. 
Both ladies are prominent 
political (Conservative) and 
sociely hostesses 


is the elder of Lord Onslow’s 
two beautiful daughters and 
the wife of the Hon. Rupert 
Guinness, Viscount Iveagh’s 
eldest son, She entertains 
largely and as tefits the 
daughter-in-law of Ireland’s 
wealthiest peer. Her husband 
is one of London’s most 
energetic politicians and was 
one of the best oarsmen of his 
generation. They have been 
married four years 


Ellis Roberts 
THE COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER . 


Only daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry, who with the Dowager Countess of 
llchester entertains largely at stately Holland House 
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Dainty and Attractive 
at all hours of the day 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
BREAKFAST BISCUITS 


should always be near at hand. Light, nutritious, inexpensive. 
Far daintier than bread or toast. Huntley & Palmers‘Breakfast’ Biscuits 


all bear the initials H. P.—no others are genuine. ) 


WS 


SP RAVER STAT ASE TIS 
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VERYBODY will be delighted to hear that Miss 
~ Ellen Terry has just completed her auto- 
lography, and that its publication in serial form 

commences in this week’s “ M.A.P.” 

“The Story of My Life,” as her reminiscences are 
entitled, is a story of absorbing interest. It will rank 
as one of the most important biographical works of 
recent years. Itisatonce the story of the astonishing 
career of the greatest of actresses, the story of the 
Stage for the last fifty years, and the story of a woman 
Whose friends are as the stars in number, who has held 
enthralled the hearts of all who have known or seen 
her by her beauty and by her charm. 

. The actress is great, but the woman is greater 
than the actress,” a famous critic once wrote, “ and 
in the final analysis of Miss ‘lerry’s acting it will 

© found that her enchantment is that of a unique 
Personality,” 

And this personality breathes through every line 


Autobiography Commences 


of .ne autobiography. ‘To read it is to hear her 
speak and see her smile,” said a friend who has been 
privileged to see the manuscript. Just as she charms 
when she appears in public or in private so does she 
charm through her pen. As a brilliant writer, an 
incomparable story-teller, Ellen Terry is now to shine 
in a new part. 

“Tor years,’ she confesses, “I have contemplated 
telling this story, and for years I have put off telling 
it. When it was suggested to me that I ought to 
write down my recollections in the year of my jubilee, 
all the difficulties of the undertaking began to frighten 
me. I could not deny that I had had an eventful 
life, packed full of incident, and that by the road I 
had met many distinguished and interesting men and 
women. I could not deny that I had been fifty years 
on the stage, and that this meant enough material for 
fifty books.” 

So, appalled at the task, but inspired by the 
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im this Week’s 


THE TATLER 


“M.A.P.” 


[Lallie Charles 


knowledge that her story would be warmly welcomed 
by the great public that had proved so loyal to her 
through fifty years, she began to write of her eventful 
life. 

“What is the first thing I remember?” she asked 
herself, and began with that—a picture of herself as 
a baby ina Glasgow attic asleep on the floor, clinging 
all night to her father’s hand. And then the rest of 
the story flowed from her pen—the recollection of her 
first appearance on the stage as a little girl of eight, 
in the year 1856—the history of her famous brother 
and sisters, Kate, Marion, and I'red—of her associations 
with the Keans and Henry Irving—and of those parts 
with which her name will ever be associated—her 
triumphs as Ophelia, as Portia, as Beatrice, and as 
the Margaret of Goethe's Faust. 

Our readers are well advised on no account to 
miss the opening chapters of Ellen Terry's “ Story of 
My Life,” appearing in this week’s “ M.A.P.” 


THE TATLER 


SCENE: A breakfast table. Mr, and Mrs. De Cerebos, 
who have been married just two years, are neglect- 
ing the eggs and bacon for the morning papers. 


R. (without putting down his aoe 
There is a scheme afloat, | see, 
for standardising sausages. 
Mrs. (acidly) : How can you 
scandalise a sausage ? 
Mr.: I said “‘ standardise.” 
Mrs. (with enhanced acidity): Why not 
morning postise or mailise ? 
Mr. (reprovingly) : Surely, Ethel, break- 
fast is hardly a time for brilliancy. 
Mrs. (vehemently): A woman really 
ought never to be brilliant, I suppose. 
Mr. (soothingly) : In appearance, aleys 
Mrs. (banging down the paper): I am 
going to join-the Suffragettes, ee 
Mr. (indifferently): Really. 
Mrs. (angrily): Don’t say 
like that. Aren’t you angry ? 
Mr.: It’s rather old-fashioned to be 
angry at breakfast-time. 


“really” 


Mrs. (with a gasp): Then you don’t 
mind ? 
Mr.: Why should I? My darling’s 


will is law to me. 
Mrs.: Pooh! 

(A pause, during which both read their 
papers, Mrs. DE CEREBOS peering 
over hers every now and then.) 

Mrs. (with violence meant to be appal- 
ling): Anyhow, I am going to join the 
Suffragettes ! 

Mr. (unappailed): Do you think your 
boots are thick enough, darling ? 


Mrs.: What do you mean? ? 
Mr.: Well, you’llhave to go marching 


through the mud and slush, you know, and 
those pretty little boots of yours are rather 
fragile. Why not buy a pair of clogs? 

Mrs. (with dignity) : Those ‘are details 
which I think I can see to myself, George. 

Mr.: Well, if you catch your death o’ 
cold, don’t blame me. 

Mrs. sniffs. (Another pause, at the end 
of which Mrs. DE C. in one of her 
peerings catches her husband's eye.) 

Mr. (matter-of-factly): Why are you 
going to join them, Ethel ? 

Mrs.: Because it is time to put an end 
to the tyranny of man, George. Loyalty 
to my down-trodden sex dictates it. How 
can you calmly see your coachman with a 
vote and your wife with none ? 


Mr.: Because he is a man and—— 
Mrs.: | am—— 
Mr.: An angel. 


Mrs. (furiously): Rubbish ! 

(A third pause, during which the 
atmosphere is charged with elec- 
tricity.) 

Mr. (with horrid calm): May I have 
another cup of tea, dear ? 

(She fills his cup with a hand which 
shakes a little.) 

Mr. (interestedly): When are you going 
to start this Suffragetting ? 

Mrs. ee) : On Wednesday. 

Mr.: Oh! 

(Yet another pause.) 

Mr. : I thought we had arranged that 
I was to go with you and help choose that 
new hat on Wednesday. 

Mrs. (weakly): Oh, 
that. 

Mr. (cheerfully): It doesn’t matter a 
bit, of course. We can easily postpone the 
hat- -choosing. 

Mrs.: No, George. It was an arrange- 
ment, and I will stand by it. Women are 
not so wayward as you would make them 
out, 


I had forgotten 


JB) A Duologue. By Mostyn Pigott. 


Mr.: Oh, very well; I was only trying 
to fall in with your plans. 

Mrs.: There is another demonstration 
on Saturday. I[ shall enlist then. 

Mr.: But I have taken tickets for that 
matinée as you asked me. 

Mrs. : I never asked you. 

Mr.: Well, not exactly, but you always 
like to go to a matinée alter buying a new 
hat. Don’t you now ? 

Mrs. (gravely): Well, of course, it’s not 
much use having a new hat unless-——- 

Mr.: You can show it. Naturally. So 
I have booked the seats. 

Mrs. (vesignedly): That being so I 
suppose I shall have to go with you. 

(Pause the fifth.)  ~ 

Mr. (suddenly): I say, Ethel ? 

Mrs.: Well 2 

Mr. : You'll be wanting a new dress. 

Mrs. (brightening) : Why, George ? 

Mr.: Because you can’t go scrimmag- 
ing about with big, brutal policemen in, 
say, that very bewitching but decidedly 
flimsy little blouse you are wearing now. 
It’s out of the question. 

Mrs. (with frigidity) : 
tailor-made coat and skirt. 


I have my 


Mr.: All right. Have it your own 
way, but that gown isn’t nearly strong 
enough. You'll get it torn to shreds in 


two minutes. And it’s so nicely cut and 
so becoming! It seems a pity to spoil it. 

Mrs. (grandly) : I think I usually can 
be trusted to wear the right.thing in the 
right place, George. You have never seen 
me do otherwise, have you ? 

Mr.: My dear, your taste is perfect. 
By the way, may I just ask you a few 
questions ? 

Mrs. (graciously) : Of course. 

Mr.: Have you ever heard of the 
Cowper-Temple clause ? 

Mrs. (with proper pride): Certainly not ! 

Mr.: Do you know anything about 
the Factory Acts ? 

Mrs. (with aversion): Nothing. 

Mr.: What are your views about the 
New Hebrides ? 

Mrs. : Are there some new ones ? 

Mr.: Can vou tell me the difference 
between devolution and redistribution ? 


Mrs.: They sound very much alike. 

Mr.: Then why on earth do you want 
to meddle with politics ? 

Mrs.: Because, George—— (Her face 
twitches.) 

Mr.: What is all this Suffragette 


nonsense about ? 

Mrs.: Because—because—oh, George, 
you never wished me many happy returns, 
and it’s my birthday. (Cries dreadfully.) 

Mr. (coming round the table and putting 
his arms round her yeck) : By Jove! what 
an asslam! Of course, it’s your birth- 
day and I had forgotten all about it. 
(Kisses her.) Many, many happies. There ! 
And all apologies. There! Now, what 
would you like for a present ? 

Mrs. (mopping up): Anything, dear. 

Mr.: Well, Ill give you my vote for 
you to cast for the rest of my natural life. 
Will that satisfy you ? 

Mrs.: No, George, 
silly old thing. 

Mr. : But you won’t worry that fluffy 
little head about Suffragetting any more ? 

Mrs.: Never, dear! AndI think, George, 
instead of a regular matinée hat I would 
rather like one of those furry toques where 
you can’t tell where the hair leaves off and 
the fur begins. 


I don’t want the 


CURTAIN, 
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JANE IR Te 
AND 
THERE. 


Winston the Wirtuous. 

R. WINSTON CHURCHILL is 
very angry with ‘“‘ the pothouse 
press” for publishing mislead- 
ing accounts of what took place 

at. the Colonial—we beg its pardon, 
Imperial Conference. But why didn’t he 
publish an accurate account instead of a 
skimpy précis that might mean anything 
or nothing? Even the particular state- 
ment which roused his wrath was not 
inconsistent with the very beggarly sum- 
mary of the discussion. 


ES 


A Word to Winston. 
Great Winston, if with some success 
You would confute the “ pothouse 
press,” 
Don’t call them liars, but instead 
Inform us what was really said. 


For if you give us as précis 
Four lines of sheer inanity, 
You cannot wonder that we've tried 
To guess at what you want to hide. 


Give us the facts; for what you say 
May be correct, or else it may 

(We would not seem unduly rude) 
Be just your “ inexactitud>,” 


Clever Chow Chong. 
“heatrical managers in Lunaon should 
read their “Straits Echo” on the 
best way to advertise. The following isa 
specimen from that illustrious journal :— 
TO-NIGHT ! TO-NIGHT !! 
Dedicated to the loving memory of our beloved 
WM. SHAKESPEARE 
The Opera Indra Permato Company of Selangor 
Will Stage the Sensational Tragedy, 
PRINCE HAMLET, 
By the best actors and actresses procurable in 
ava. 
Our Clowns are Without Rivals! 
This is actually the best representation of a 
European Opera by a Native Company. 
CHOW EONS: Proprietor. 


Heard in the Street. 
“|~im: There goes a man who has done 
much to arouse the people. 
Kim: Labour agitator ? 
Tim; No; alarm clock nanuticnen 


A ge brings w ‘sdOan but the fnuiles is it 
doesn’ t leave us much time to use it. 


A Theatrical Novelty. 
s the latest novelty at the music-halls 
we are promised shortly a man who 
“ whistles with his ear.’ This reminds us 
of the gentleman whose boast it was that 
though | he did not know a note of music 


he could play any “ hair out of his ’ead.” 
BY the time a fellow feels that he has 
money enough to get married he 


generally finds that he has other uses 
for it. 


tt it 


Defective Education. 
t was at a recent Salisbury meeting 
that a couple of yokels went up to a 
bookmaker and asked the price of a par- 
ticular horse. “Six to four,’ replied 
bookie. Standing aside they had a short 
consultation, and then came back again. 
“Nay, nay,’ said one of them; “lay us 
evens. It’s ower ‘ard to reckon up six to 
fower.” 


